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With the ar- 
rival of the first 
fine spring days 
most 
seek every op- 
portunity to get 
into the open. 
What 
luring, 
and 
diversion or 
field of serious 
study could be 
chosen than one 


persons 


more al- 
timely 
profitable 


having to do 
with our feath- 





ered allies of 
Photograph by Guy A. Bailey - 
orchard, farm 
House Wren in Song and = garden — 
the birds? 
It is well known that many birds are with 
us only at certain seasons. They suddenly 


appear, some remain for a short time or dur- 
ing the summer, others disappear as suddenly 
as they came, not to reappear until autumn or 
the following spring. We are thus made aware 
of the phenomenon commonly known as bird 
migration, which is such a and 
characteristic feature of our North American 
species and which has been a subject for in- 
vestigation since ancient times. It is, in itself, 
a profound study complicated by numerous and 
Only brief mention can 


pronounced 


intricate possibilities. 
be made of it here. 

Bird migration carries with it the 
of regularity and periodicity and involves a 
journey between the breeding area and the 
winter home, together with the return to that 
area or home; a round trip is implied. 

With birds the power of flight makes possible 
and easy not only the comparatively short rov- 
ings of the ruffed grouse, crow and blue jay 
but renders safe and successful, for the most 
part, the journeys of such an extensive traveler 
as the golden plover. This bird commonly visits 
New York State in spring; on its return to 
winter quarters in autumn it sometimes makes 
a continuous flight of 2500 miles over the 
Atlantic ocean from Nova Scotia to South 
America; this is one of the longest nonstop 


idea 


flights known among birds. Many of our small 
land birds make a continuous flight over the 
Gulf of Mexico, which at its narrowest part 
is 500 miles across. 

In the course of time various migratory fly- 
ways have been developed; the rate of advance 
varies; the time, speed and height of flight are 
not uniform for all species; yet the feathered 
pageant brings itself to our attention regularly. 

Birds comprise the largest group of verte- 
brate animals, something like 20,000 kinds being 
known. Fourteen hundred twenty forms, that 
is, species and subspecies, have been recorded 
from North America, of which approximately 
415 are known to occur or to have occurred 
in New York State. Ordinarily about 200 
species nest in the State. Not all of these 
species, however, are likely to occur in a given 
locality at any one time. 

A great diversity in altitude, climate, topogra- 
phy, vegetation and other conditions affecting 
bird life exists within the 49,204 square miles — 


about 32,500,000 acres—comprising the land 
and inland water area of New York State. 
Therefore, the status of a given species in 


Albany and adjoining counties may not be the 
same as in the Mount Marcy, Rochester or 
Long Island regions. On this account some 
allowance should be made for subsequent state- 
ments regarding the more than 100 kinds of 
birds mentioned in this account. 

Every one knows that here in eastern New 
York we have fewer birds in winter than at 
any other season. Records and observations 
which have been made for many years show 
that between 30 and 40 species probably will be 
found near Albany in winter. 

But many of the birds seen at that season 
are not the ones which are with us in spring, 
and some of the species which are here then 
give way to still others later in the year. Thus, 
it is at once evident that birds of a given local- 
ity may be grouped according to their seasonal 
occurrence, and this incident has its basis in the 
migratory habit. 

Such seasonal occurrence is fortunate for the 
bird student, particularly the amateur, for by 
beginning his studies in winter, when compara- 
tively few birds are present, he may cultivate 
an acquaintance with them so that when the 
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Photograph by R. A. Johnson 
Young Blue Jay Just Out of Nest 


migration season begins he has acquired a work- 
ing background and can easily expand his 
efforts to include the new arrivals as the season 
advances. 

We are now ready to consider briefly certain 
details concerning the occurrence of New York 
State birds. On this basis our birds may be 
arranged into the following four groups: 
permanent residents, winter visitants, summer 
residents and transients. 

1 Permanent residents: Those birds which 
remain in a locality throughout the year. The 
screech owl, downy woodpecker, hairy wood- 
pecker, black-capped chickadee, white-breasted 
nuthatch, English sparrow and starling are well- 
known examples. If birds migrate, they cease 
to be permanent residents and will, therefore, 
fall into one of the following groups. 

2 Winter visitants: Those birds which come 
to us in the fall and remain until spring, when 
they leave for the north to breed. The northern 
horned lark, golden-crowned kinglet, evening 
grosbeak, pine siskin, tree sparrow and snow 
bunting are common representatives. 

3 Summer residents: Those birds 
come to us from the South in spring, rear their 
young, then return to the South in autumn. 
The Virginia rail, barn swallow, catbird and 
robin furnish instances of such birds. 


which 
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4 Transients: Those birds which nest north 
of a given locality and winter south of it, thus 
passing through that locality when migrating. 
In east-central New York the following species 
provide illustrations of this group: Canada 
goose, mallard, pectoral sandpiper, winter wren, 
American pipit, bay-breasted, yellow palm and 
Wilson’s warblers and the white-crowned and 
fox sparrows. 

Some birds are so irregular in their appear- 
ance at a given place that it is practically im- 
possible to assign them to any of the groups 
just mentioned; their occurrence may depend 
upon the season, the food supply, or other in- 
constant factors. In this list might be included 
Wilson’s petrel, American egret, snowy owl, 
Bohemian waxwing, red crossbill, common red- 
poll and pine grosbeak. 

Let us now inquire more precisely concerning 
the time and sequence of arrival of some of 
our more common feathered visitors. This can 
best be indicated on a monthly basis. 

Little if any movement of birds occurs in 
January; the regular winter visitants and resi- 
dents are then with us; late fall migrants have 
departed, and the earlier spring migrants have 
not yet made their appearance. 

Usually during the first three 
February winter conditions still prevail; how- 
ever, if a few mild days occur toward the end 
of the month, we may expect to see those har- 
bingers of spring, the bluebirds with their 
weak, plaintive notes and, far overhead, winging 
their way in V-shaped formation, the honking 
Canada and snow geese; sometimes they ad- 
vance upon us before the ice is out of the rivers. 
Frequently a sudden drop in temperature drives 
the geese south, and the bluebirds may go cold 
and hungry for several days. During the last 
week in February the robin is often reported. 


weeks of 


Early in March look for a goodly number 
of arrivals. The song one of the 
earliest of the more than 30 species of New 
York State sparrows, and the eastern meadow 
lark put in an appearance and begin to exercise 
their long untried voices. Then come the 
bronzed grackles, commonly “ black- 
birds,” and male red-wings, but not a sign of 
a female red-wing; she takes no chances on 
sudden changes of weather and tarries behind 
for a fortnight. Among the first of the hawks 
to arrive are the marsh hawk and the eastern 


red-tail. 


sparrow, 


called 
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Of the more than 35 species of ducks and 
geese which occur in this State most nest 
farther north. As soon as the ice melts from 
the lakes, ponds and rivers, green-winged and 
blue-winged teals, black ducks, pintails, red- 
heads, shovellers, ring-necks, scaups and others 
may be looked for. 

About mid-March, along with warmer 
weather and consequent thawing of the ground, 
come the woodcock and jacksnipe which probe 
in the earth for their food. A straggling rusty 
blackbird and a few cowbirds usually may be 
seen in the tops of the trees along the margins 
of woods. The chatter of the belted kingfisher 
is likely to be heard as he flies across the water 
in search of a meal. Perhaps, also, an occa- 
sional northern flicker may be observed. 

The last few days of March witness the 
coming of the yellow-bellied sapsucker, those 
two fine songsters, the fox sparrow, the towhee, 
or “chewink,” the monotonous-voiced chipping 
sparrow, the agile-winged sparrow hawk and 
the mourning dove. Usually at least a few 
insects are flying on warm days and the season’s 
first strictly insect-eating bird, the phoebe, 
makes its appearance. 

The warmer weather has been accompanied 
by the departure to the north of our winter 
residents and with the rapidly developing plant 
life comes also a corresponding activity in bird 
migration, demanding daily observation in order 
to keep abreast of it. 

During the first week of April, that gaunt 
and long-legged bird-giant, the great blue heron, 
commonly but improperly called “blue crane,” 
makes its appearance, along with the coot or 
mud-hen, the killdeer plover, purple finch, 
vesper sparrow, field sparrow, tree swallow, 
winter wren, hermit thrush and the earliest and 
hardiest of the more than 35 species of New 
York warblers, the myrtle warbler. 

Between April 10th and 20th we may expect 
the following arrivals: of “ water-birds” the 
pied-billed grebe or “helldiver,” eastern green 
heron, American bittern, the timid sora or 
Carolina rail, the pectoral sandpiper, and the 
very appropriately named greater and lesser 
yellowlegs. Two newcomers among the birds 
of prey are the broad-winged and _ red- 
shouldered hawks. Toward dark a great flock 
of chimney swifts is likely to be seen circling 
above an unused chimney or smokestack, then 
suddenly disappearing into it as if by magic. 
Added to these are the noisy house wren, the 
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Photograph by Dayton Stoner 
Two Adult Bank Swallows. Note Band 


on Right Leg of Each. 
May 1933 


Oneida Lake, 


ruby-crowned kinglet, with its wonderfully 
modulated little song, the bank swallow, the 
rough-winged swallow and the barn swallow. 

The last ten days of April usually witness 
a marked increase in our bird population, par- 
ticularly in the number of individuals. The list 
of species is augmented by the following: the 
chattering crested flycatcher, cliff swallow, 
savannah and grasshopper sparrows, olive- 
backed thrush and brown thrasher; the latter 
is often, though incorrectly, called the “ brown 
thrush,” and its notes are sometimes mistaken 
for those of the catbird. Perhaps on some 
quiet evening one may hear the well-known call 
of the whip-poor-will. 

In May fluctuations in the weather are less 
marked; migration becomes more uniform 
although marked “waves” sometimes occur, 
especially early in the month, in which the 
woods are literally flooded with birds. The 
distinctive feature of the May migration is the 
great influx of small, insectivorous birds 
including more than 25 species of warblers, 
among which are the black and white warbler, 
the black-throated green warbler and the 
yellow warbler. This is preeminently the 
warbler month. Four or five species of vireos 
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Photograph by Dayton Stoner 


Nest of Barn Swallow on Joist of Old 
Building, Albany, July 1934 


and as many species of flycatchers also appear 
in May. 

Although at least some goldfinches are with 
us all winter, they have not been conspicuous 
for they then wear a somber olive-green and 
black garb. About May 5th their numbers are 
augmented; the males change their dull-colored 
plumage for one of bright yellow and 
black and, with the renewal of their 
vocal ability, the “wild canaries” 
become a common and colorful addi- 
tion to our spring birds. 

Other forms that should be men- 
tioned are the spotted sandpiper or 
“tip-up”; the least and semipalmated 
sandpipers which occur in flocks on 
sandy beaches and each likely to be 
mistaken for the other; the black- 
billed cuckoo or “rain-crow”’; the 
nighthawk with the oblique white 
band on the under side of the wing, 
which at once distinguishes it from 
the whip-poor-will; that active and 
brilliant little gem, the ruby-throated 
humming bird; the brightly colored 
males of the Baltimore oriole, scarlet 
tanager and indigo bunting with their 
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less conspicuous mates; the male rose-breasted 
grosbeak, whose mate delays until the following 
week; the two well-known flycatchers, the 
plaintive-voiced wood pewee with whose note 
that of the chickadee is often confused, and 
the belligerent kingbird; the bobolink; Hens- 
low’s sparrow; and, last but by no means least, 
that superb songster, the wood thrush. 

By May 25th the northward movement has 
almost ceased and our bird population then 
consists largely of permanent and summer 
residents. 

Mating either has occurred or will occur 

shortly, and June ushers in the “ busy season” 
for most birds; for nest-building, egg-laying, 
incubation and care of the young occupy their 
entire time and attention for some weeks to 
come. . 
In this article I have mentioned 115 of the 
more common New York State birds. Ten to 
twenty more species are likely to be seen in 
any locality in the course of a season. A total 
of 150 species is not unusual. 

In conclusion, may I add a word regarding 
the conservation of our migratory birds? 
Almost without exception, all are exceedingly 
beneficial; a large number feed principally 
upon injurious insects, rodents or the seeds of 
noxious plants; all are pleasing to look upon; 
their beautiful colors, their graceful move- 
ments and the melodious songs of many are 
a source of interest and enjoyment to every 
one; and, from an educational standpoint, they 





Photograph by Guy A. Bailey 
Nest and Eggs of Black-billed Cuckoo 
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are of value in illustrating many natural 
biological phenomena. Therefore, do not 
wantonly or recklessly slaughter birds. Encour- 


age them by offering food, shelter, nesting 
places and freedom from enemies; discourage 
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the small boy —or the man — with a gun who 
shoots anything or everything just for the sake 
of killing. State and federal legislation has 
been enacted for the protection of our migra- 
tory birds. Let every one obey it. 


Wild Life Haven Proposed for Albany 


E. KENNETH KARCHER JR, ALBANY 








Photographs by the author 


A Pair of Nestling Long-billed Marsh Wrens near Buckingham Lake 


During recent months a movement has been 
started to establish a bird sanctuary in the city 
of Albany. A small pond known locally as 
Buckingham lake has been chosen as the pro- 
spective site. It was my good fortune to have 
been in quest of bird photographs in that area 
during the past spring and to have become 


familiar with the existing conditions. 


The lake is an ideal location for such a pro- 
ject. Not only is it situated favorably for such 
a civic undertaking but very little rehabilitation 
is needed to give the birds proper protection 
and seclusion. Many different species of birds 
are attracted into the area immediately sur- 
rounding the lake by the various types of 
vegetation and breeding places which are 
afforded. 
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Adult Blue Jay and Three Nestlings at 
Buckingham Lake 


A grove of aspens borders one side of the 
lake while several sand banks are found about 
a hundred feet from the opposite shore. A dry 
grassy expanse extends along the top of these 
banks and is hemmed in by a small stand of 
birches on one side. Directly behind the 
medium-sized patch of cat-tails growing at one 
end of the pond, the land rises, and on this 
higher ground good cover is furnished by the 
dense underbrush. 

An unpaved road connecting two city streets 
circles the lower half of the lake, and when 
one approaches by this route during the breed- 
ing season one’s attention is at once drawn to 
the number and variety of birds present. Be- 
fore the observer investigates the lake for the 
possibility of water birds he will find such 
familiar forms as brown thrasher, American 
redstart, catbird, song sparrow, yellow warbler 
and goldfinch; even the peculiar song of the 
less familiar yellow-breasted chat is heard in 
this proposed sanctuary. During years when 
the bluffs have been unmolested a colony of 
bank swallows and a pair of belted kingfishers 
have inhabited these sand banks. 

When the pond is eventually investigated a 
coot swimming in the open water may be the 
first bird to catch the eye, or if the observer 
is fortunate he may see a pied-billed grebe slip 
quietly into the reeds at his approach. The 
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least bittern flying low over the cat-tails while 
returning to its nest is a more common sight, 
while the raucous voices of the long-billed 
marsh wrens direct the observer's attention to 
them and their many unoccupied nests. The 
Florida gallinule with its bright red frontal 
shield may on occasions be seen on its nest at 
the edge of the cat-tails. The accompanying 
photograph which was made by remote control 
revealed that this individual was arranging the 
rushes so that its nest might be better concealed. 
Although great blue and black-crowned night 
herons nest near the river several miles away 
they invariably come to the pond each evening 
to feed. Their cousin, the eastern green heron, 
usually nests in the small trees near the pond. 

This proposal to establish a sanctuary has 
brought realization that these birds eventually 
must be given protection from the advancing 
city, and a study of the proposed area has 
shown that one does not always have to leave 
the city limits to find many interesting and 
unusual birds. When and if the sanctuary is 
developed it will represent a type of conserva- 
tion effort which may well be adopted by many 
cities throughout the country. 














Florida Gallinule on Nest at Buckingham Lake 
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Three Young Blue Jays Reared near Buckingham Lake 


Flying Friends 


GEOFFREY GILL, HUNTINGTON 


In any large group of humans will be found 
individuals who are excessively shy. Yet, often 
times these shy people make the finest of com- 
panions if a friendship is offered. 

Such shy people can be likened to the native 
birds of New York State. Nearly all are very 
shy, but with interest and patience, they soon 
become the most interesting of friends. 

Throughout this State hundreds of people are 
interested in birds. All of these bird-lovers 
know birds. They can usually tell one kind 
from another and have considerable knowledge 
of the different species. Only the bird-banders, 
however, really know birds as individuals and 
are able to recognize friends among a group 
of birds of the same kind. Bird-banders actu- 
ally handle birds, and through many contacts, 
during months and years, become real friends 
to some of these shy creatures. 

The writer has banded thousands of small 
wild birds at Huntington, Long Island, during 
the past ten years. Nearly all of this feathered 
host has been afraid of friendship, but dozens, 


in the usual sense of the 
amount of 


while never tame 
word, have returned a_ certain 
attachment. 

The purple grackle, known to many as the 
blackbird of the spring, is an interesting fellow. 
From a distance this bird appears as black as 
night, but when taken in the hand during the 
early summer his iridescent feathers are found 
to resemble the bright colored tinsel wrappings 
in a box of Christmas chocolates. He is a 
truly beautiful bird when seen at close range. 

This station has banded more than 300 
grackles, the largest bird handled in any quan- 
tity. All of this species seem supersuspicious, 
and once caught, are seldom captured again. 
With few exceptions they are all fighters and 
bullies. When taken in the hand they immedi- 
ately bite, and while their strong beaks can not 
break the skin, they often painfully pinch the 
flesh around the fingernails, a spot which seems 
to attract their particular attention. 

Of the entire number of grackles banded 
here, only about six have been handled twice 
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with the exception of “Old 68.” For 13 days 
this grackle was continually in the traps. Just 
as soon as he was taken out of one trap, he 
would enter another. One day he was released 
eight times, and after that, if he was not harm- 
ing himself by trying to escape, he was left 
to eat up all the bait. When this bird wanted 
to be free, he just sat still and waited patiently. 
“Old 68” could easily be recognized by his 
manners. He never fought like most of his 
kind, and if he was still hungry when released 
he just flew to the next trap. He was a dull 
brownish immature with the last number of 
his band reading 68. The “Old” part of his 
nickname was given him in fun. 

Among the song sparrows was one very in- 
teresting friend. This was “ The Song Sparrow 
with the Sore Throat,” nicknamed “ Hummer.” 
When caught this bird would hum to himself 
in a low rasping manner. He was the’ only 
bird to act this way and after a week or so 
his band number was seldom checked. He 
stayed around the banding station for two years 
and always acted the same. When he found 
himself caught in a trap he hummed to himself 
as though to keep up his courage and after a 
while he learned to find his way out. He could 
be approached rather closely and never appeared 
to be in a great hurry to fly. 

The traps were moved but still he found 
them and took up possession. He was such a 
constant visitor that it would 
not have been a great sur- 
prise if he had built a nest 
inside a trap. While he 
knew his way out of most 
of our cages, it is doubtful 
if he was able to transmit 
his knowledge to others of 


his kind as several song 
sparrows were trapped in 
the cages he frequented. 


“Hummer” finally died in 
a large rat trap about a 
fourth of a mile from the 
banding station. 

Our two-year-old daugh- 
ter, “The Little Boss” of 
our banding station, came in 
from play in the garden one 
bright December afternoon 
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common birds appears amazing to us but we did 
not think that she could remember robins since 
they had left during the previous fall. In our 
superiority we believed that she was mixed up 
a trifle, just as she sometimes becomes confused 
in her recognition of horses and cows. We 
thought that she had seen some other large 
bird and considered it a robin. Our expressions 
of doubt prevailed upon her not at all. “The 
Little Boss” persisted in “ Robin Bump” — the 
bump business was beyond our comprehension. 

Next morning, while eating breakfast near 
a window overlooking the garden, “ The Little 
Boss” again spied “Robin Bump” and called 
our attention to it. Without a doubt there was 
an adult female robin on the lawn. 

Watching this robin we saw that she had an 
injured wing, because of which she had prob- 
ably been left behind during the fall migration. 
The bump mystery was soon explained. The 
robin hopped into the branches of a low bush 
and by a series of hops climbed to the top. 
From this point it was possible for the bird 
to hop into the lower branches of an apple tree 
and then again climb to the top. From this 
elevation the robin awkwardly fluttered and 
coasted down through the air, a distance of 
about 50 feet across the garden toward the 
bird bath, landing with a bump. The robin 


(Concluded on page 120) 











last year, chattering about 
“Robin Bump.” For one so 
young, her knowledge of the 


_ Photograph by A. T. Beals 
A Banded Catbird 
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Lantern Slides of Birds 


BOWEN, DIRECTOR, VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


DIVISION 


WARD C. 


The Visual Instruction Division of the State 
Education Department has a collection of more 
than 700 different lantern slides on birds of 
New York. These are available on free loan 
to schools, scout troops and other organizations 
in the State. In addition to pictures of the 
adult birds, the collection includes nests, eggs 
and young of many species. With a very few 
exceptions, the original negatives were made 
from life and in natural habitats. 

The slides may be borrowed in sets, or selec- 
tions may be made from the catalog, Study 29— 
Birds of New York State. This catalog is a 
booklet of 158 pages containing not only full 
titles of the slides, but also elaborate notes and 
study guides prepared under the direction of 
recognized authorities in ornithology. Schools 
and public libraries are entitled to receive a 
copy of Study 29 without charge. It can be 
furnished to individuals only upon payment of 
40 cents to cover cost of printing. 

Further details relative to the loan of these 
slides may be obtained by addressing the Visual 
Instruction Division. 


—Q-———_ 


Flying Friends 


(Concluded from page 119) 
then hopped up on the bird bath and began 
to bathe. 
During the past winter “ Robin Bump” has 
frequented our garden every day, eating bread 
the traps, 


from around which “The Little 
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Boss” insists on placing herself every morning. 
During the day the robin can be found near 
the bird bath, which we have kept open for 
this special guest, or else sunning herself in 
the top of the apple trees. At night “ Robin 
Bump” retires by a series of short flights and 
bumps to the sanctuary of a large grove 
of pines. 

Three months have passed. “ Robin Bump” 
can now flutter to the roof of the garage and 
from there she can make the pines in one flight. 
By May it would appear that this determined 
bird will have completely overcome her 
handicap. 

It is possible to relate experiences with many 
other bird friends but space forbids. There 
were “Limpy,” “ Peg-leg” and “Coming and 
Going,” three crippled starlings. The last- 
named one had broken his leg and it had healed 
backwards so that one leg was coming and the 
other going. Then there were two male 
towhees, “11” and “13,” who always followed 
each other into the traps and fought. Finally 
“13” lost his tail in one of these combats. 
“6M” is a catbird that has visited here each 
summer for four years and a bird friend that 
we shall watch for with anticipation this year; 
and so it goes. 

Bird-banders really have bird friends who 
grow more interesting as the years roll by. 
All will tell you that friendship offered to the 
feathered folk will be fully repaid. If a 
reader of this article should ever find a banded 
bird, please report it to Washington, D. C. 
Some bird-bander, somewhere, will appreciate 
your thoughtfulness and you will be the means 
of locating one of his friends. 
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The Earliest Migrant 


CLARK S. BEARDSLEE, KENMORE 


At this season of the year we all look for- 
ward eagerly to the return of warmer weather. 
We are not to be convinced that spring is 
really here, however, until we see the robins 
once more in our yards. But is the robin the 
first to come north at this season? No, for 
although robins are certainly early migrants, 
they are not the earliest. ‘“ But what bird is 
the earliest?” you may ask. “Is it perhaps the 
bluebird? Or the song sparrow? Or the 
grackle? Or—oh! I think I know — isn’t it 
the Canada goose?” No, it is none of these, 
although they all reach New York State as 
soon as the weather offers them promise of 
food. 

The bird which really deserves the title of 
“first spring migrant” is the prairie horned 
lark. Perhaps you have never seen one, yet 
these little birds are very common in our fields 
and roadsides, where they often escape notice 
because of their superficial resemblance to Eng- 
lish sparrows. They arrive so early that they 
can hardly be classed as harbingers of spring. 
In western New York they may be found in 
late January or early February, and by the 
latter half of February they may be seen in 
considerable numbers. 

The prairie horned lark has a very interesting 
history. At one time it was a bird of the 
Mississippi Valley region. About 1860 it began 
to extend its range to the eastward, and ap- 
parently reached our State about 1875, for soon 
after that bird students were reporting the 
finding of its nests; and by 1888 the bird was 
well distributed and many nests were found. 

When the larks first arrive they are often 
seen along the roadside or even in the road, so 
that any brown sparrowlike bird observed in 
such a location in February is likely to be a 
lark. In March they retire to the fields to nest, 
generally choosing a field which has few or no 
high weeds, .for they seem to prefer only the 
protection which a small stone or a clod may 
afford. 
times a third brood, and are apt to choose a 
potato field or a strawberry patch for their 


Later they raise a second and some- 


home. 

If we approach a prairie horned lark slowly 
and quietly, we may often secure a good view 
of the bird. Across the upper breast is a black 
Its bill, narrow and pointed, tells us here 
Its face is very interestingly 


band. 
is no sparrow. 


patterned with black stripes, one curving down- 
ward on each side of the bill and resembling 
mustaches, another crossing the forehead in 
front, then running back along the sides of the 
crown and ending in two little black “horns” 
which give the bird its name. These stripes 
are set off in sharp contrast by the otherwise 
whitish face. The rest of the plumage is for 
the most part made up of varying shades of 
brown. 

3y all means the prairie horned lark will 
repay the time spent in making its acquaintance, 
and a definite study of its habits will prove of 
unending interest, from the time when it first 
sings its tinkling “ 
covered field, through its long nesting season, 
until it joins its fellows in considerable flocks 
in the fall and finally departs for the South 
in December. 


seet-te-sweet ” from a snow- 


—-0——. 


Pintail Banded in the United 
States Killed in Eastern Asia 


Recovery of a United States Biological 
Survey bird band in Asia has been reported 
to the survey for the first time. 

A pintail duck killed 
Eskimo near Indian Point, Siberia, about 100 
miles west of St Lawrence island of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, carried the band, according to 
a report from a school teacher on the island. 
The bird was banded January 3, 1936, at 
Los Banos, Calif., by Dwight G. Vedder, a 
cooperator of the survey. 

“Finding in Eastern Asia a pintail that had 
been banded in this country was not unexpected, 
although most of the American subspecies of 
this bird breed and nest in the northern regions 
of North America,” says F. C. Lincoln, in 
charge of the survey’s bird-banding activities. 
“ There are other records,” explains Mr Lincoln, 
“of the American subspecies that have appeared 
Asia, but 


last spring by an 


along the eastern coast of such 
occurrences are The 
species breeds and nests in the northern regions 
of Asia and Europe.” 

Banding thousands of birds annually in this 
country enables the survey to accumulate valu- 
able information on their habits, length of life, 
migrations and abundance. Under the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act, bird-banders are required 


to have a federal permit. 


rare. European sub- 
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Unusual Robins’ Nests 


DANIEL SMILEY JR, MOHONK LAKE 


What a pleasure it is to see the first robin 
of spring, early some March morning as he 
pours out his “cheer-up” song from the bare 
branches at the top of a tree. His seems an 
easy life until we realize that even singing is 
part of the bird’s strenuous job of preparing 
to rear a family. 

Cock Robin arrives from the South before 
his wife and selects a territory. His singing 
informs all other robins that this is his place 
of habitation and if they intrude he is willing 
to defend it. When Mrs Robin arrives she 
carefully selects a site for her nest and proceeds 
with its construction while her mate guards 
their territory from trespassers. 

Probably we all have seen the ordinary robin’s 
nest and perhaps watched one as it was being 
built. First, a generous foundation of coarse 
grasses and straws is assembled, then a middle 
layer of soft mud is added; this is carefully 
molded into a cup by Mrs Robin's breast as 
she turns round and round after the placing of 
each billful of mud. Finally, the cup is lined 
with fine grasses to keep the eggs clean and 
dry. But I want to tell you of some unusual 
robins’ nests. 





Photograph by L. A. Storer 


A Skyscraper Robin’s Nest. The Three Floors 
Were Built in Successive Years. 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


Did you ever see a skyscraper robin’s nest? 
Then look at the accompanying picture. There 
are three whole nests, one on top of the other. 
Of course only one floor was occupied at a time 
so that it was not exactly like one of our tall 
buildings. This home was located under the 
eaves of a woodshed. I remember having seen 
both the eggs and the young birds when the 
lowest nest was in use. The next year a second 
nest was built directly on top of the first and 
in it three beautiful blue eggs were laid. The 
third year I did not visit this woodshed until 
late June. You can imagine my astonishment 
to find a third-floor nest and four little heads 
sticking up in the air waiting for a meal. 

Another interesting case that I have observed 
of the building of one nest on top of another 
was that of a phoebe which made use of a 
last year’s robin nest as a base for her own 
dainty cup. Since she was a smaller bird she 
had simply to line the old nest with fine grasses 
and hair. Plenty of space still remained for 
herself and brood. The instinct to build evi- 
dently was too strong to overcome, however, 
for she also added a rim of moss and mud 
pellets. 

Several years ago I observed a robin which 
had a problem to solve; it seemed to worry her 
nearly as much as examples in arithmetic some- 
times vex us. The ceiling of a certain wagon- 
shed was supported by a number of beams the 
ends of which rested on a heavy joist. In one 
of the center spaces between the beams tlie 
bird started a nest. On one of the trips with 
nest material, the robin, not being able to see 
from below the foundation already started, had 
become confused and flown to an adjacent space. 
The instinct to deposit the grass appeared to 
be too strong to resist and she began a second 
more material collected, other 
errors in location were made and additional 
nests were started. Within a period of a few 
days this robin had a total of seven nests in 
adjacent spaces all in various stages of com- 
pletion. Finally the middle one received the 
most visits and was finished although two of 
the others were nearly half finished. 

In May 1935, one window of my bedroom 
remained open night and day. Just inside was 
an unused metal bed with wire springs but with- 


nest. As was 
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Photograph by L. 


Phoebe. Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


out a mattress. Early one morning I was 
awakened by a commotion at the window. It 
was a female robin carrying several straws and 
nervously flirting her wings and tail. She soon 
gained sufficient confidence to investigate the 
end of the bed. Finding a corner of the spring 
that satisfied her she deposited the straws and 
flew out of the window. Soon she was back 
with more. During one 
of these absences I hur- 
riedly dressed and left 
the room. 

In the next few days 
the robin completed the 
nest and laid four blue 
eggs in it. Up to this 
time Mrs Robin had not 
been on the nest at night 
and as I was in the room 
did 
other. 


only to sleep we 


not disturb each 


I wondered what would 
happen now that the long 
vigil of incubating was 
to begin. 
The 
entered the room quietly, 
undressed and got into 
bed without turning on 
the lights. There was no 


commotion in the vicinity 


first evening I 


A. Storer 
An Old Robin's Nest “Redecorated” for Use by a 


123 
of the nest. Next morning the bird 
was sitting quietly on her eggs and 
waited 
then 
had 


intently watching me. I 


she went out to feed, 
arose. That 
retired I turned on the bed light as 
The beady 


eyes were upon me but her courage 


until 
evening after I 
an experiment. bird’s 


was equal to the occasion and she 
did not flush. 


After that I frequently read in 
disturbing 
bating bird. By the time the eggs 


were hatched Mrs Robin had become 


bed without the incu- 


well accustomed to me and even 


during the day I could enter the 
room without frightening her. As 
the nestlings grew the male helped 
with the feeding, but brave as he 
was in driving off other birds, he never 
developed sufficient courage to face me. 

All four nestlings grew rapidly and left 
the nest successfully. An unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe the home life of robins 
under unconventional circumstances had 
presented itself and I was sorry to see the 
birds depart. 





Photograph by Daniel Smiley jr 


Mrs Robin Enjoyed All the Comforts of Home but the 
Photographer's Presence Made Her a Little Nervous 
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Cold Days and Feathered Friends 


ALDEN H. HADLEY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


When increasing cold and the shortening 
days of winter come on apace, the thoughts of 
many rightly turn in kindly solicitude toward 
our less fortunate human neighbors who, 
perchance, without our sympathetic ministra- 
tions, would suffer for the bare necessities 
of life. 

In like manner, during winter days, the 
thoughts of a great host of bird-lovers in our 
land turn in equally kind solicitude toward the 
welfare of our bird neighbors — those staunch 
and stout-hearted little feathered friends who 
choose to brave the cold and snow and sleet, 
and spend the winter with us. 

It is a splendid testimony to man’s feeling 
for Nature that he should have succeeded in 
gathering about himself, in his long journey 
up out of the past, numbers of wild creatures 
that have come to share his life more or less 
intimately, having been attracted about his 
home by reason of food and shelter and protec- 
tion which have been provided. 

Among these, it is doubtful whether any of 
the wild kindred have come to take a warmer 
place in our affections than the birds, many of 
which have found a congenial retreat about our 
orchards, woodlands, fields and hedge-rows. 

The serene beauty and quiet splendor of 
summer days are immeasurably enhanced by 
the presence of these bird neighbors that enliven 
the countryside with their beauty of form, color 
With the waning of autumn and 
the coming of winter, however, by far the 
greater number of our summer bird-guests 
have left us — some quietly slipping away, even 
in late August or early autumn, to their winter 
homes in South America, or to the islands of 
the Caribbean, although some have journeyed 
no farther than our own Southern States. 

So, instead of the joyous, rollicking music 
of bobolinks over fragrant daisy meadows, 
perhaps we hear only the cawing of crows, or 
the screaming of jays through the leafless 
winter woods. Or, perhaps, instead of the 
liquid melodies of thrushes and orioles from 
out their shady retreats, our ears catch only 
the saucy notes of the chickadee, or the muffled 
hank of the nuthatch, as they jauntily perform 
their acrobatic feats in the bare trees. And 


and song. 


although we may greatly miss the liquid songs 
of tanagers and vireos, yet there is much good 


cheer to be had in the contented twitterings 
of flocks of tree sparrows and juncos found 
feeding in some quiet retreat. 

Other regular winter bird-neighbors are the 
downy and hairy woodpeckers, and the brown 
creepers —those hardy, little protectors and 
patrollers of our valuable shade and fruit trees. 
Incessantly busy, they search every crack and 
cranny and bark-crevice for the larvae and 
insects that go to make up their fare. Together 
with the chickadees and the nuthatches, they 
seem to have come into their kingdom when 
the warblers and swallows have left us and 
frost and snow possess the land. 

In a tabulation of our winter feathered 
friends the song sparrow should take a fore- 
most place, for he is one of Nature’s optimists 
and often may be heard singing on sunny, zero 
mornings when the ground is covered with 
snow, just as cheerily as when alder catkins 
sway over the brooks in springtime. 

In addition to these familiar winter birds, 
lucky we are to have a cardinal come to our 
feeding station, where his gaudy coat burns 
like a flame against the snow-clad landscape. 
Often in dense thickets of haw or tangles of 
wild roses, he spends the winter in small family 
groups, and not infrequently his rich mellow 
whistle may be heard even in a snow storm, 
in late February or early March. 

There also may come small flocks of gold- 
finches, in billowy, undulating flight, to pilfer 
among the leavings of late summer gardens, 
or to help themselves from the proffered 
bounty of the feeding station. Now and then 
there also may seek our food shelter those 
rarer winter visitors that drift down to us from 
out the evergreen forests of the great North 
Country. I allude to the pine and evening 
grosbeaks and the crossbills. These and other 
bird guests, one and all, enliven the winter 
scene, and also bring us a message of optimism 
and good cheer, as in quiet fortitude they meet 
the problems of daily life. 

It should be remembered that cold alone sel- 
dom kills birds, but failure to secure food does, 
as when the countryside is mantled in deep snow 
or sheeted with ice. It is under such trying 
conditions that our feathered friends are in- 
evitably confronted with slow starvation and 
death in the bitter cold. Throughout the 
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northern portions of the United States, seldom 
a winter passes during which the birds are not 
greatly put to it to secure a food supply. It 
is then that we should provide for our feathered 
friends by the keeping of well-filled feeding 
stations or food shelters. Such provision means 
not only saving them from a tragic end, but 
also additional friendliness on the part of the 
birds. In providing food we should bear in 
mind that we must suit the tastes of both seed 
and insect-eating species; to the latter suet and 
meat scraps are ever welcome, while to the 
former a mixture should be provided consisting 
of scratch-feed, sunflower and millet seeds, bits 
of broken dog biscuits, bread crumbs etc. Under 
stress of winter weather, birds are usually not 
over fastidious in their choice of rations, and 
a great variety of food is welcome. 

Of all types of feeding devices and food 
shelters, perhaps the window shelf has brought 
most satisfaction and keen delight to bird-lovers, 
for it brings our bird guests close to hand 
where they may be observed to the heart’s con- 
tent. A step even further in this direction is 


the so-called terravium, which is an inclosure 
made of glass, placed in the living-room or 
study, with the one uninclosed side opening 
into the window shelf outside. Our feathered 
friends, attracted by the food placed inside the 
terravium, soon learn to enter it, and to all 
intents and purposes, become a part of the 
warmth and good cheer enjoyed by the human 
occupants of the room. 

Many city dwellers, denied the pleasure of 
intimate contacts with our native wild birds, 
often experience delight and satisfaction in 
feeding English sparrows and starlings, those 
sturdy and aggressive little aliens that are the 
disdain and despair of many bird-lovers. 

Those most successful in attracting winter 
bird guests have followed such practice, year 
after year, until the birds have come to know 
that this proffered bounty is unfailing. Let 
us provide, therefore, for our feathered friends, 
during these cold days, which is the period of 
their greatest need, for theirs is a goodly friend- 
ship which brings immeasurable satisfaction 
and delight to those who know and understand. 


A White Robin Goes to Normal School 


RUSSELL RICHARDS, MAYVILLE 


While a student at Oswego State Normal 
School in 1936, I was much surprised to see, 
one cold spring morning while the ground was 
still partially covered with snow, a peculiar 
looking bird, hopping about on the driveway in 
front of the Industrial Arts Building. Even 
though the bird was white, its actions and 
general shape seemed to be familiar. Closer 
observation revealed that it was an albino robin. 

Upon inquiry among the instructors and 
others, I learned that a white individual of this 
species had been seen about the campus each 
summer for the past four years or longer. Dur- 
ing the early summer of 1936, the albino robin 
reared three young in a nest which was located 
in an evergreen tree close to the tennis courts. 
This nest was not more than seven feet above 
the ground. The three fledglings were banded 
with United States Biological Survey bands 
before they left the nest. At that time they 
showed no white feathers. 

A number of partial albino robins have been 
observed about the normal school campus and 
it will be interesting to note whether at least 
partial albinism becomes more prevalent among 
the local individuals of this species. 





Photograph by R. Wilder, Albany Times-Union 
A Young Albino Robin 
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Trailside Owls 


WILLIAM H. CARR, PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


Photograph by the author 


We have always managed to exhibit owls at 
the Bear Mountain Trailside Museums. We 
enjoy being intimately associated with them and 
we know that they delight and instruct our 
visitors. Great horned owls, barn owls, barred 
owls and screech owls all have come to us at 
one time or another during the ten years that 
we have operated the museums and nature trails 
on the banks of the Hudson, 45 miles north 
of New York City. In no instance have we 
captured the birds ourselves. In truth, we much 
prefer seeing and hearing them in the wilder- 
ness; for owls are much persecuted and we de- 
plore the thoughtless and needless slaughter of 
these creatures. 

Often the owls that we receive have been 
injured and are unable to fly. Sometimes 
persons have kept the birds for a while as pets 
and then tired of them. Most of the owls that 
we have accepted have subsequently been re- 
leased. Several young ones have been reared 
and returned to their original habitats. In all, 
some sixty individuals have passed into and out 
of our cages. 

Not long ago we acquired three young barn 
owls which were hatched in a church tower in 
Haverstraw. They annoyed the congregation 
by their anxious calling and so we gathered 
them in and fed them until they were able to 
fly. Barn owls are rare in the lower Hudson 
valley, and we were glad to give the birds their 
freedom in the hope that they would become 
established near-by. 

Our three barred owls have been with us for 
a number of years. They have a roomy cage 
near the Geology Museum. We have always 
known them as the “ Twelve O’clock Owls,” 
for exactly at noon each day they raise their 
voices to assail the ears of all who may be in 
the neighborhood. We have actually set our 
watches to correspond with time announcements 
issued by these unfailing birds. 

Here is the story. At noon a siren in the 
near-by town of Fort Montgomery, shrieks the 
hour. The blast of sound echoes far up and 
down the Hudson’s mountainous channel and 
the owls take up the refrain. People for miles 
around are familiar with this odd event in the 
lives of our owls and many visitors have 
attempted to encourage the birds to answer 





This Barred Owl Has Been a Resident of 
Bear Mountain for Five Years 


various similar sounds but the Fort Mont- 
gomery siren continues to provide the only satis- 
factory stimulus. In truth we could set our 
timepieces by the siren itself. It is much more 
fun, however, to rely upon the owls. 

The unmusical, mournful sound of the siren 
must possess some strange timbre that awakens 
a hidden, responsive chord in the owls’ hearing 
apparatus. Whatever the reason, the evidence 
may be verified daily by all who journey to our 
museums. 

Another incident that occurred here in the 
summer of 1936 relates to our Trailside owls. 
Barred owls were the actors in this dramatic 
event. Newspapers far and wide gave the 
story to the public but they all missed com- 
pletely the main point in the affair. 

One night our caged weasel tore a hole in 
the wire side of his home and escaped. He 
then entered the cage of our tame crow, “ Joe,” 
and proceeded to kill the inoffensive bird. We 
had nurtured “Joe” for nine years and all of 
us held him in high esteem if not affection. 
It goes without saying that we were shocked 
and saddened by the killing. One bright spot 
in the tragedy was furnished, however, by the 
barred owls which occupied the inclosure 
immediately adjacent to the crow’s cage. 
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The weasel made a serious and fatal mistake. 
When he had accomplished his deed, he entered 
the owls’ cage and here his travels ended. No 
sooner had we discovered “ Joe’s” demise than 
we glanced at the owls. One of them sat upon 
her perch with the limp form of the defunct 
weasel hanging from her claws. Swift retri- 
bution had come to the weasel. 

This happening might provide food for 


thought to citizens who kill all owls upon sight. 
Every hunter deplores the so-called depreda- 
tions of weasels. Perhaps, in this instance, 
he might give pause and consider the merits 
of both creatures. He might also give some 
weight to the fact that owls also destroy rats, 
mice and other animals that might multiply 
altogether too rapidly without the control 
furnished by man’s allies, the silent-winged 
efficient owls. 


The Feud 


MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, WATERTOWN 


Peace and the pulsing quiet of spring reigned 
in the woods that early April day as the man, 
ax over shoulder, strode along toward the spot 
he was clearing ready for the plow. He felt 
like the pioneers of a century ago, for this 
was a tract of rich woodland that would, he 
knew, grow wonderful crops, and his thoughts 
were far ahead. To buy it had taken years 
of thrifty savings, but now it was really his. 
The very birds rejoiced with him, for “ Now 
it’s yours, now it’s yours,” sang the yellow 
warbler. 

The joy of possession held him and he did 
not see the two pairs of eyes that peered at 
him suspiciously from behind the trees. Gray 
forms following him all the way, keeping ever 
out of sight, slipped along through the woods 
beside him with footsteps too light to rustle a 
leaf. Had these two dressed with the sole idea 
of concealing themselves in the brush they could 
not have chosen better, for their coats of 
Quaker gray with black ruffs at the neck 
blended so perfectly with the leaf shadows as 
to be almost invisible at a little distance. 

Now the man stopped, drove his ax with firm 
blows into a tree, picked up a spade lying there 
and started to dig between the stumps. This 
could not be tolerated, and with a sharp call 
one of the two dashed from the woods and 
with head down and ruff extended made straight 
for the man. The attack was so unexpected 
that the man could only gasp. Never in all his 
experience had he seen a male grouse so close 
as that, never had he seen one go deliberately 
toward a human being. 

The grouse, thoroughly enraged at what he 
considered an intrusion into his sacred precincts, 


was not to be daunted. Time and again he 
dashed at the man and even pecked his spade, 
but he could not drive the intruder out. 

The woodlot covers more than 40 acres, and 
wherever the man chose to work, within ten 
minutes the partridge would be there disputing 
the territory. At first his ruff was always ex- 
tended and his tail spread, the whole attitude 
being one of fight, but as the weeks went on 
he became more quiet and finally submitted to 
being stroked and petted at arm’s length. 

The man’s brother came to help in the work 
and the bird accepted him too, even perching 
on his shoulder occasionally. Then one day the 
brother picked the grouse up in his hands. It 
did not struggle or fuss, but as soon as re- 
leased it hid away. The next day it did not 
come, nor the next. Genuine concern urged the 
man to hunt for it. Finally it was located in 
a near-by woodland and with much coaxing 
was led home again. No one attempted to pick 
it up after that, but it did consent to pose for 
its picture once or twice, although it was shy 
with all strangers. 

Sometimes it would eat little snips from the 
green leaves or pick an insect here or there, but 
it refused all proffered food. 

This continued for weeks, the bird seldom 
leaving the man while he was in the woods, 
often in fact getting very much in the way, and 
then one day it disappeared. 

A month later it was seen at a distance 
accompanied by a female partridge and ten 
half-grown birds. That explained its seeming 
boldness. It surely had an exaggerated sense of 
its duty as a guardian. 


| 
| 
! 
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Winter Bird Notes from Rochester 


WILLIAM L. G. EDSON, ROCHESTER 


The great majority of robins move south 
with the cold, but where small fruit is abundant, 
as in the parks, one or two and sometimes more 
robins spend the winter. On cold days they 
perch and pick off the fruit as hunger requires 
but seem not to care to move about and are 
almost silent. When a warm, bright, sunny day 
comes along they are active and happy. Some- 
times they sing or otherwise call attention to 
themselves. 

Such was the case on a bright, warm day in 
February some years ago. A robin had spent 
the winter in three large Japanese crab apple 
trees in Highland Park, close to the walk, 
where people frequently passed; but only one 
or two persons knew of this bird’s presence. 
On this warm day our robin was singing 
blithely, as well he might. One of the men who 
made a practice of passing by this place on the 
average of four times a day with an eye only 
for his destination, upon hearing this bird’s 
joyous voice immediately was convinced that he 
had seen the first robin of spring. I am afraid 
that many of the “ first robins” are over-winter 
birds. The first spring migrants are as wild 
as the proverbial hawk and the observer must 
be satisfied, as a rule, with long distance sights, 
for seldom will these early robins come within 
gunshot distance for the first day or two. Also 
they are in much brighter plumage than the 
birds that have passed through the rigors of 
our winter. 

The catbird, too, sometimes finds an old apple 
tree, where the apples remain on the branches, 
thus supplying food that is always available 
even when the ground is covered with snow and 
Jack Frost has done his worst. These winter 
catbirds, like robins, vocalize little or not at all. 

Another bird that gives one pause, when one 
finds it in midwinter, is the myrtle warbler ; for 
we think of warblers as birds that require 
warm weather. My first experience with a 
myrtle warbler in winter was with a bird picked 
up, in good condition, a day or so before 
Christmas in 1926. The second, seen a few 
years later, was in a flock of cedar waxwings 
feeding on the cedar berries in Durand-Eastman 
Park about Christmas time; but on April 6th 
the following spring, another or the same bird 
was seen in the same place in a flock of wax- 
wings. This bird was very bedraggled but was 


well able to take care of itself. 


In recent years the white-throated sparrow 
also has spent two winters in Rochester or its 
environs. Both were birds of the year and may 
have been injured during migration and so lost 
the urge to migrate and, by the time they re- 
covered, had no guides to show them the way. 

The field sparrow, too, has remained here for 
the winter. Some years ago one lone bird was 
seen in a swamp in Durand-Eastman Park, and 
this year a pair is lingering about in the 
vicinity of Highland Park although not in the 
park itself. Perhaps this species is sometimes 
overlooked because of its resemblance to the 
tree sparrow. Therefore, it might be well to 
emphasize the differences between the two birds. 

A few rusty blackbirds spent the winter in 
the vicinity of one of our sewage disposal plants 
four or five years ago. We are not certain 
whether they obtained sustenance from the in- 
sect life breeding in the sewage or from the 
seeds of the swamp plants in the big swamp 
near-by. 

Red-winged blackbirds also remain in some of 
the marshes along the shore of Lake Ontario, 
but usually in very small numbers. They are 
apparently mainly dependent for food on the 
seeds of swamp plants whenever they seek to 
remain for the winter. 

Cowbirds often remain but, so far as I have 
observed, they always join flocks of English 
sparrows, one bird to a flock and depend on 
the sparrows to show them the way to food. I 
have never seen a cowbird with a flock of 
starlings in winter. I do not know whether it 
is because the starlings refuse their company 
or because the sparrows’ bill-of-fare is more 
pleasing to the cowbird. 

Twice I have found the yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker attempting to spend the winter but never 
successfully. Perhaps he can not find satis- 
factory food. 

The northern flicker very often is able to 
remain here. While ants are not then available 
for food, fruit makes an acceptable substitute. 
His favorite winter food is wild grapes which 
often remain on the vines well into the spring. 
Even the tart berries of the staghorn sumac 
is grist for his mill. Since almost any fruit 
seems to be acceptable, he has a better chance 
to survive than other birds that are more par- 
ticular in regard to their bill-of-fare. 




















BULLETIN TO 

We were amused, a few winters ago, to see 
an encounter between a northern shrike and a 
flicker. Apparently the allowed his 
hunger to outweigh his judgment and attempted 
to obtain a lunch of flicker meat. When we 
saw the two birds the flicker was pursuing Mr 
Shrike and, every few feet, the flicker would 
rise up under Mr Shrike and attempt to impale 
him with his long, stout beak. Our guess is 
that Mr Shrike had a very sore abdomen for 
several days thereafter, and probably he never 
cared much for flicker-flesh afterwards. 

It has been interesting to note that while 


shrike 
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purple finches nest here we seldom observe more 
than one or two pairs in any one locality. In 
winter, however, we see flocks of from six to 
40 in one tree or plantation feeding on the seeds 
of crab apples, mountain ash, ash and box elder. 
So, we become better acquainted with the purple 
finch in winter than in summer. 

The tree swallow recorded 
March 11, 1935. While this can not be con 
sidered a winter date, it is very early and one 
wonders what this bird, which is so dependent 
upon flying insects for his sustenance, could 
find to keep life in its body at this early date. 
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During the winters of 1933-35 I made an 
intensive study of the tree sparrow at Cornell 
University. By banding and observation in the 
marshes at the head of Cayuga lake I hoped 
the extent of the bird's winter 
movements, its feeding habits 
that might be of 
obtained from the 


to determine 
territories and 
and other 
interest. A permit was 
United States Biological Survey to mark the 
birds, not only with the numbered aluminum 
bands which the survey supplies, but also with 
identification of individuals 
These feathers were the 


any activities 


feathers to make 
possible in the field. 
soft body plumage of domestic hens, dyed a 
variety of colors and glued into the base of their 
cement. Each sparrow 


different 


household 
with a 


with 
marked 


tails 


was combination of 





Cloverleaf Type of Bird Trap with Two 


Tree Sparrows Inside. Ithaca, 1934 


Although utterly ignored by the birds 
facili- 


colors. 
themselves, these decorations not only 
tated observation but afforded much amusement 
for the townsfolk, and gained me their hearty 
cooperation in locating birds. 

Traps were made, crude little drop-door boxes 
the first year, which had to be tended constantly 
since they were closed to the rest of the flock 
as soon as one bird entered. The next year 
I constructed two elaborate automatic traps of 
the type, with funnels leading to 
three roomy compartments central 
chamber. Once a bird had passed through the 
funnel he rarely found his way out, and yet 
more could always enter. Day after day I 
found as many as 30 birds hopping about un- 
concernedly within the inclosure. 
the traps I used entirely baby 
cracked corn), although suet 


cloverleaf 
from a 


For bait in 
chick scratch (fine 
was hung in a wire basket and pounded into a 
hole in a near-by stump to attract species other 
than the sparrows, which I enjoyed watching 
but did not care to capture. Letters from other 


banders suggested an astonishing variety of 
tempting tidbits for tree 
cracked corn, wheat, oats, millet, hemp, buck- 
wheat and chaff, ground pumpkin seed, bird 


seed, weed seeds, bread crumbs, doughnuts and 


sparrows, such as 


raw piecrust. 
An observation blind was a necessary adjunct 
for my work and for this purpose a phonograph 


packing box was secured. This formed my 
headquarters. Several days a week I arrived 
at dawn and remained until the last tree 
sparrow had retired for the night. Every 
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Automatic Bird Feeder; a Chickadee and 
a White-breasted Nuthatch Partake of 
the Repast. Ithaca, June 1933 


second or third hour I emerged and tramped 
my rounds of the marshes and weedy fields, 
plotting the location of befeathered tree spar- 
rews on my mimeographed maps of the area, 
noting with satisfaction the ever-decreasing 
number of unfeathered birds as the winter wore 
on. With very few exceptions I found my 
sparrows ranging within an area a half mile 
in diameter, the majority within a thousand feet 
of my blind. 

There were other birds that came to my feed- 
ing station. My observation could not be 
limited to one species. Chickadees were always 
the first to investigate a new larder, “ repeat- 
ing” in the traps so incessantly that they be- 
came a nuisance until I discontinued the supply 
of sunflower seeds, when they shifted attention 
to the wire suet basket. Several white-breasted 
nuthatches and a pair of downy woodpeckers 
were also regular customers at the suet. Song 
sparrows sometimes remain in the marshes the 
year round, and during the mild winter of 
1932-33 ten were banded. Two inhabited the 
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immediate vicinity of the station and “ruled 
the roost” whenever they appeared. 

As in every niche of life there were predators 
in my little sanctuary. Among the trees across 
the road from my marshes I not infrequently 
glimpsed a Cooper’s hawk, and one morning 
there was strong circumstantial evidence, in the 
form of a sparrow’s leg with one of my bands, 
scattered feathers and large wing prints in the 
new-fallen snow, to suggest that this secretive 
little hawk had been the marauder. Resentment 
burned in my heart until I recalled the pleasure 
I had experienced in discovering this lone mem- 
ber of his family, perched among the densest 
tangles of grapevine in the woods. After all 
there were 70 tree sparrows to this single 
Cooper’s hawk, and who is man to censure 
another creature for taking an honest meal? 

A census of the species observed in this area 
during January and February of 1933 and 1934, 
when regular rounds were made two or three 
days a week, may prove of interest. The 1933 
season, as previously mentioned, was unusually 
mild, offering an interesting comparison with 
the excessively cold winter of 1934. 
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Species 1933 


Cooper’s hawk , 1 
Ring-necked pheasant .... 10 
Screech owl 1 
Belted kingfisher .. 1 
Northern flicker ‘ 2 
Yellow-bellied sapsucker. . ] 
Hairy woodpecker 2 
Downy woodpecker ... 3 
Blue jay 2 

3 


. 


Black-capped chickadee .. 5 
White-breasted nuthatch. . ¢ 
Brown creeper 

Winter wren 
Golden-crowned kinglet .. 
Starling 

English sparrow .... 
Red-winged blackbird .... 
Purple finch 

Goldfinch 

Slate-colored junco .. 
Tree sparrow 

Field sparrow .. 

Song sparrow 


abundant 
abundant 


abundant 
abundant 
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